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THE NEW HISTORY 


We have now a new perspective in history. In our textbooks, however, a 
great part of the space is still given to moss-grown topics that have lost their sig- 
nificance and their relationship to the America of today, while the more vital 
topics of surpassing interest are treated meagerly and grudgingly. In no other 


subject are new textbooks so much needed. 


The History of the American 
People 


By Charles A. Beard and William C. Bagley 
(Published May 1, 1918) 

Here is a new book for grammar grades or junior high schools that presents 
the real history of the American people—the story of the plain people, not of 
politicians and warriors alone. It gives vivid pictures of the great western move- 
ment, the Industrial Revolution, the invasion of European immigrants, and the 
swelling tide of democracy in industry and government—the really great move- 


ments in American history. The Great War, too, is treated fully and clearly. 


Democratic Pedagogy 


Just as the history of the plain people is fully and vividly told, and the main 
currents in American history are traced without the usual digression and con- 
fusion, so the pedagogy of the book is aimed directly at the building of intell'gent 
citizenship. The day of Prussian “goose-step” pedagogy is passing. The boys 
and girls must be taught to know the relation of the past to our present problems, 
to realize that democracy is a growth, and to think about the privileges and re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship. In this history self-activity is stimulated, real think- 


ing is encouraged, while the right sort of background for the first time is furnished. 


A Texthooh That Sets a New Standard 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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that 


gaining of a 


course, rains a ilving somehow; so 


making money, or even the 


the mark either ot 


The primary 


reputation, can not be 
sham wisdom or of true. 
trait of a Sophist, then, is his unwilling- 
admit his own ignorance. He 


ness tw 


simply lacks the courage to say, “‘I do 


not know.’’ He begins with a flat asser- 
tion, rather than a question or hypothesis; 
he has investigated no one subject from the 
hottom up, but deals in sounding general 
ifies; and, through a show of wisdom, he 
deceives himself and imposes on the crowd, 
so that they pay him money and spread 
abroad his renown. As he is afraid to say 
**T do not 


silence is golden, 


know,’’ so is he unaware that 
He thinks that 
He there- 


fore imagines that the aim of a liberal edu- 


he will 
be heard for his much speaking. 
eation is facility in self-expression. He 
develops rhetorical skill, yet never becomes 
a true orator, for what he says may stimu 
late attention, but dominate the 
He is fond of verbal quibbling, 


ean not 
memory. 
and tends to repeat his catchwords, and to 
force them out of their normal meanings; 
though in general he utters stereotyped 
phrases like ‘‘in that direction’’ and ‘‘along 
those lines’’; and, not being possessed of 
the low cunning necessary to success in 
that 


‘‘centers around’’ a point. 


something or 


Again, 


mathematics, will say 
other 
having mere scraps of classical lore, and 
being quite innocent of the culture of the 
Middle Ages, he will use the words ‘‘old’”’ 
and ‘‘mediaeval’’ as terms of censure, and 
But his 


‘modern’? as a term of praise. 
favorite word of commendation is ** broad’’ 
ideal man is ‘‘broad-minded’’ 
whatever that 
think that ‘‘broad’’ is the way that leadeth 


Accordingly, his stoek-in- 


and his 
may mean. He does not 
to destruction. 
is partly ec- 
the 


trade of words and notions 


au- 


When 


dience applauds like mad, he does not re- 


centric and mostly tame. 
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his friend, **I must 


foolish.’’ He is, in 


mark in an aside to 


have said something 
fact, more eager for applause than for pelf 

though he likes pelf, too. He is so in- 
tent upon winning both that he has no time 
for study. Yet he talks of overwork, or at 
all events of the multitude of his cares. In 
his search for novelty, he has aequired the 
habit of making the worse appear the better 
reason; he tells you that power gained by 
studying a subject that is hard, like Greek 
or mathematics, can not be transferred to 
the acquisition of a subject that is easy. 
In studies, he advocates the line of least 
resistance, which is the line of free choice 
from the kindergarten to the grave. He 
maintains that ‘‘eulture’’ is to be had from 
every subject, and implies that it may be 
obtained as well from manual training as 
from mathematics or Greek—or English. 
At all events, he will say these things so 


When 


utterances 


believes them. 
are altered, his 
Finally, the Sophist can not 


long as the crowd 
beliefs 


change also. 


their 


distinguish a man of real learning, save by 
a vague feeling of discomfort or appre- 
hension when they meet, and a sense of being 
on his guard. He exhibits a kind of rage 
at philosophical ideas, if any one attempts 
to apply them to the practise of teaching. 

It now appears that, while talking of the 
Sophist, we have been thinking of the sort 
of teacher who is not primarily a student. 
And shall I confess that, out of an endless 
line of shadowy forms, seen darkly in a 
magic glass, and extending from remote 
antiquity down to this day and minute, I 
have been watching the mien and gestures, 
grave or gay, of three notable Sophists 
whom the world has called educational lead- 
ers? And that, in reporting my vision to 
you, I have combined the most salient traits 
of these t!\ree great ones into a single com- 
Their names are Prota- 
and the men 


posite portrait? 
goras, Evenus, and Prodicus; 
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Prodieus taught a certain branch of physi 
eal science. Did he love his subject with the 
quenchless love that primarily qualifies a 
man to be a leader of education? It is 
boasted by friends of Prodicus that after he 
ceased, in his early prime, to instruct in his 
chosen field, he never again, throughout an 
ample lifetime, has looked into a book on 
that subject. Instead, he is said to have 
assisted an artless publishing house with 
his wisdom in measuring the world’s best 
books with a foot-rule; making a dubious 
selection of books in general, at a time when 
he might well have hesitated about choosing 
the world’s best books in his own field. To 
tell the truth, Prodicus, though amply and 
variously endowed by nature, was not born 
with literary genius; nor is he in faet a 
well-read man. No doubt the eanny pub- 
lishérs were able to trade upon his reputa- 
tion, and he was honestly deceived; for 
some men are born Sophists; some achieve 
sophistry ; and some have sophistry thrust 
upon ‘em. 

Evenus is no mere college president. In- 
deed, no magie mirror will disclose whether 
he is a single wise man, or many gathered 
into one. He is evanescent and ubiquitous. 
His speech may be heard at any time, in 
any place, on any subject or none, for his 
voice is an echo of all voices. Though he is 
always in all eyes and in his own, no man 
hath seen Evenus; nor hath Evenus often 
seen himself. He is a living mask and an 
embodied shadow, who becomes aware of 
himself only in the presence of a student 
who studies, and then only through an in- 
determinate sense of pain; for he wishes to 
be looked at, but not to be discovered. 
Must we find him a local habitation, as well 
asa name? If so, he is a kind of sultan in 
Mecea, the head of an institution so great 
in point of numbers that it long ago out- 
stripped the University of Cairo, while the 
University of Valparaiso has lost hope of 


vying with it. As an Oriental potentate, 
he has the Midas-touch, and a feeling for 
all generalities that tickle the masses. 
Gold and pupils flow in upon Evenus in an 
endless stream, while the poet and musician 
flee away. The crowd listens to him 
breathlessly, and does not remember what 
he says: 


The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed. 


Ile seems always to be uttering general 
truths, and to speak upon many themes, 
above all upon education. But he, too, 
knows nothing in particular. There is no 
subjeet, nor any part of one, in which he 
is an acknowledged master; and herein he 
differs from the head of the Collége de 
France, in Paris, which is at the summit of 
European education; for the head of the 
Collége de France is an acknowledged mas- 
ter of Greek. The magic glass will not re- 
veal the function of Evenus as a teacher; 
but some years ago a teacher of English in 
a Brooklyn school helped me to understand 
it. This teacher said: 

Evenus is the most wonderful man I ever met. 
You can not ask a question of any sort, on any sub- 
ject, to which Evenus will not give you an im- 
mediate and final answer. 

I straightway begged for a sample of 
Evenus’ wisdom; but, for some reason 
my informant could not repeat a single one 
of his replies. Whereupon I said to this 
teacher of English: 

The ablest man I ever met is Professor So-and 
so, of such and such a Continental university. He 
is the leading European authority in a field to 
which I have devoted some years of study. If you 
go to Professor So-and-so, and ask him a question, 
he is likely to reply: ‘‘I do not know,’’ or ‘‘ We 
do not know’’; for he is abreast of his times, and 
in his case the two statements are identical. He is 
then likely to continue, counting off his points of 
ignorance on his thumb and fingers: ‘‘I [or 
**We’’] do not know this first thing; and we do not 
know this second; nor do we know this third, nor 
yet this fourth. But here,’’ touching his little 
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ibject has for the most part fallen into a 
sophistieal art of rhetorie. And a sophis 

‘al art it will remain so long as the empl 


sis is laid upon expression, and not upon 


the truth and value of what is to be uttered: 

nay, until the pupils are taught to be silent 
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laily theme gives training in sophistry. 


In the long run, though, a man must be 
his own teacher, and must study for him 
self. He must seek out a topic not too great 
r his powers, but one that will stretch 
them, and follow it consistently until he 
transforms himself through learning: for 
while there is no essential difference be 
tween teacher and student, there is a dis 


netion betwee 


n pupil and master. First 
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and henee the difficulty can 
We must 
somehow study on in spite of all, encour- 
aged by the thought that teachers who do 
manage to study in the end find more and 
This also I say from per- 


our lifetime; 


not be met by complaining. 


more time for it. 
sonal experience. 

Accordingly, if you will forgive me for 
offering what may seem like personal ad- 
vice, I will in closing say something of a 
few courses which a teacher of English 
may give to himself as a vital elixir; as an 
antidote for the difficulties and educa- 
tional sophistries amidst which we students 
must live and breathe. Having alluded to 
the Platonic Sophists, we may turn to the 
Platonie notion of a symposium. And in- 
deed it might be well to begin any kind of 
educational banquet with Plato. Accord- 
ingly, by way of grace before meat, I coun- 
sel every teacher, as Horace bids the poet: 
Go mark the world; and, Study the page 
Socratic. That is, observe your fellow-men, 
whom you must understand and teach; and, 
for educational ideas, go not to Matthew 
Arnold, or to Dr. Flexner, or to any one 
else, so much as to Plato; since it is to 
Plato that many a suggestive writer of the 
day owes the best part of his inspiration. 

And now for the banquet. First of all 
comes the course in your favorite author— 
a great poet, let us hope; say Milton or 
Wordsworth. Choose him with eare, as you 
would a husband or a wife. Read every 
word he ever published, and at the same 
time examine some one of his poems, as it 
were with a microscope. Ask yourself ten 
thousand questions about it; delay the 
process of answering, and collect evidence 
that may settle them. Enter into your 
poet’s life, and make his friends your 


friends. Read what he read, for thus you 


will give yourself the education of a poet— 
no bad thing for a teacher of literature. 
Translate portions of him into the foreign 
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language you know best. After an inter- 
val, translate these selections back into Eng- 
lish, and compare. Franklin did something 
similar with Addison, and formed a style; 
and Sir Philip Sidney learned to write Eng- 
lish in the same way. Study your poet, 
then, with dictionaries; and if some one has 
made a coneordance of his poems, study 
that. If you never have read steadily in 
the great Oxford English Dictionary, or in 
Bradshaw's ‘‘ Coneordanece’’ of Milton, you 
can form no conception how fascinating the 
game is, save by trying it. Work into your 
author deeply, and work out again from 
him in every direction, until you live his 
To re-live the 
Milton is a 

It is some- 


life as he lived it in his age. 
life of a Wordsworth or a 
prophylactic against sophistry. 
thing the Sophist never does. 

Secondly, there is the course in the prin- 
ciples of literature. For these, go to the 
masters and producers, and not to the mid- 
dlemen. Go to Plato, Aristotle, Horace 
and Longinus for a knowledge of the art 
of poetry, and an understanding of the es- 
sentials of a noble and impressive style. 
Read these authors themselves; do not first 
read what lesser men have said about them. 
And read what the poets and orators have 
said about their own art. Read Shelley’s 
‘*Defense of Poetry,’’ and Wordsworth on 
poetie diction; Cicero and Quintilian on 
the education of an orator, and Burke’s 
essay ‘‘On the Sublime and Beautiful.’’ 

This second course will immediately lead 
to a study of the main types of literature: 
the epic, the drama, the novel, lyrical 
poetry and pastoral, the sonnet, the charac- 
ter-sketch. Such are the forms in which 
the human mind normally expresses itself. 
I have myself in this very address at- 
tempted to sketch the character of the 
Sophist according to standards set by 
Theophrastus. 

The investigation of literary types will 
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mies. However, it may be said that all has actually been worked out and operated 
the European literatures have been friendly in a high school. However it seems best 
with one another, for they are all of one first to present a t! v as a basis for sucl 
family. . operation. 

But doubtless our nearest neighbors in Discipline is a matter of internal adjust 


matters of the intellect have been the Greeks ment, spontaneous internal control and 
and Romans, since every English poet of does not properly get its significance when 
the first rank read the Latin poets, and _ it is obtained by means of force or by any 
every Roman poet read those of Greece. suppressive measures. Cooperation to b / 
Accordingly, next in importance to eculti- effective must come from within and can 
vating some great English poet as a fa- not be forced. Modern ideas of society 
miliar friend, I rate the last course now to stress the fact that our social organization 


a ae ‘ aand 
function It is also jus 


be mentioned, a course in Greek and Latin 1s a cooperativ 
literature. Upon this theme I shall not di- as important to understand that it is in al 
late. Eager not to have you treat me as a_ essentials at bottom an individual affair, 4 


| 1 


Sophist, hoping that you will not forget all hence discipline is not only a matter of har 
[ would have you remember, and bent monious social interaction but a matter of 
upon giving you something definite and the individual’s ability to adjust himself.’ 
permanent to take away, I have brought A condition of order at the junction of 
hither a printed description of a course in crowded thoroughfares implies primarily 
ancient literature, copies of which you may an absence of collisions 
have, if you will be so good as to accept hicles that interfere one with another 
them. Here, if you will let me recommend Order can not be said to prevail among pe 
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it, is not simply an antidote for sophistry, ple going in the same direction at the same 


nor merely a single course in a banquet, but 1 Professor Ross in his ‘‘Social Control,’’ p. 1 
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pace, because there is no interference. It 
does not exist when persons are constantly 
colliding one with another. But when all 
who meet or overtake one another in 
crowded ways take the time and pains 
needed to avoid collision, the throng is 
orde rly. Now, at the bottom of the notion 
of social order lies the same idea. The mem- 
bers of an orderly community do not go 
another. Moreover, whenever their pur- 
suits interfere they make the adjustment 
necessary to escape collision, and make it 


out of their way to aggress upon one 


according to some conventional rule. If the 
weaker of two hunters that have brought 
down the same stag avoids a fight by yield- 
ing up the game, there is peace, but no 
order. But if the dispute is settled accord- 
ing to the rule that ‘‘first struck’’ decides 
the ownership of the game, the solution is 
an orderly one. Similarly, there is order 
when teamsters shun collision by econform- 
ing to ‘‘the law of the road,’’ or miners 
settle the ownership of claims according to 
priority of ‘‘ pegging out.”’ 

A soldier can not be made in a month, for 
it requires continuous daily execution of 
the various formations and the manual of 
arms till each individual can attain perfect 
adjustment to those with whom he is asso- 
ciated. A citizen, and more especially an 
American citizen, can not be made by fill- 
ing citizenship papers or merely by meet- 
ing the age requirements of citizenship. 
It is a question of growth. <A fact still more 
important is that it can not be learned ef- 
feetively from book. It must be lived. 

| If we are to have supervised study in all 
| formal school tasks why not have super- 
| vised citizenship in the making? Super- 
| vised study is a laboratory method of learn- 
ing a subject. Student self-government is 
!the laboratory method of learning citizen- 


, ship and self-control. 


We are trying to make individuals social- 
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ized for society’s good. We want to con- 
ventionalize them so that they will fit in 
and be a factor for harmony in the social 
organization. The socialized recitation is 
a term much used and often misused to- 
day in current educational literature. Why 
not also socialize our school government? 
To socialize is to conventionalize. Com- 
plete participation in class and responsibil- 
ity is socializing, so why not have students 
feel responsible in the government? To 
develop a feeling of individual responsi- 
bility is the ideal both of the classroom 
and the disciplinary side of school life. 
One of the objects of school is to make so- 
cial beings, and that means conventional 
men and women who can move in the ex- 
isting social order with the least frietion 
and with the least external foree. All so-” 
cial workers to-day are trying to prevent 
anti-social tendencies. What is meant by 
the term ‘‘socialized recitation’’ is that all 
students in the recitation should take part! 
in the work of the recitation and to help it? 
along, but not to take the place of the 
teacher. If the school is to be socialized it 
should be.done properly by letting the stu-| 
dents have some part in the conduct of the 
school. ) This does not mean that students 
are to mistake liberty for license; not that 
they are to do as they please regardless of 
their fellow students’ rights; not that they 
are to imitate a court of law in order to 
study ‘‘civies’’ but that they are to cooper- 
ate with the teachers in producing a well- 
ordered, real though miniature society. 
There is a lot of time wasted by trying to 
imitate legislatures and courts. The most 
effective ‘‘civies’’ that can be taught is to 
try to make common everyday citizens who 
are more intensely interested in the condi- 
tion of the city sewer system than in the 
abstraction ‘‘The Declaration of Independ- 
ence.”’ 

Professor Hanus says that no school is a 
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itself. The 


same may be said of any individual in any 


cood until it governs 


that is, he must govern himself by 


soclerty 


without 


soclietv 


the conventions of that 


} 


friction. A school may be said to be well 
disciplined not by repression and coercion 
but through self-activity so directed that 
the individual acts with the greatest pos 
sible harmony and freedom in his environ 
ment. The desire to do this on the part of 


the students must and will from 


come 
within when the proper attitude is created 


and allowed to grow in the student body. 


[It can not be done all at onee. The social 
mind does not make permanent adjustments 
so readily. 

President Wilson’s famous dictum ‘‘The 
World Must be Made for 
racy’ has been added to by the statement 
that ‘‘Democracy Must be Made Safe for 
the World.’’ a thing as hav 
ing too much democracy, too much people 


Safe Demoe 


There is such 


‘ule unless the people are taught and know 
and feel how it is done. | There is no better 
place to begin to make the world safe for 
democracy safe for the 
the 
Here is an excellent opportunity to impress 


democracy and 


world than in American high school. 
permanently upon the character of adoles- 
students that 
There is no better time to be- 


cent life is a give-and-take 
proposition. 
gin to teach students some elementary but 
fundamental principles of society than in 
the high school. They have an opportunity 
to get another viewpoint of tardiness and 
absence than that it is a mere whim of the 
teacher. Experience has shown that stu- 
dents look upon misconduct and slackness 
of duty on their part under such a system 
a great deal more seriously than when the 
teachers are in their positions for police 


When 


teachers are police, students are passive in 


duty as well as for instructors. 


the matter of individual and collective re- 


sponsibility. 
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~ 
There has been objection that students 
are likely not to give serious enough atten 
tion to ¢ idu ind that they are ( ix 
This obj yn is } founded. !Mar 
kind reneral is n Ss just Ni 
stronger proof of this ffered tha 
he Tac hat society punishes theft, lying 
dulterv, bu i nd k It does 
tad s | ise the re writte laws 
st - s put ? ! ? wl en 
vs because society is constructed his 
manne! Students must be a rvanize 
» 
their emotions and sentiments in such a 
way that they will make and keep prope A 
rules. That the majority sentiment in any 


student body is correct 


shod work, is attested by the fact 


iS no one thing that will 


eause st 
lose respect for a teacher as readily as lack 


of preparation, lack of method. irregulari 


} 


s in conduet, looseness in class discipline 


id management. The social mind, if there 


s such a thing in the student body, is es 
sentially correct as measured by local social 
standards. These standards may be modi 
fied by the teachers if it is not too apparent 
that the teachers are trying to change the 


Situation, A 


of attitude must be made gradually and by 


transference or substitution 


indirect suggestion. Authority imposed on 
“te : 


a social group coming from any other 


} 


necessarily be 


indi- 


source than the group must 


SUDDIessli Ve n effect and will cause 

vidual repression which in many eases | 
works harm. The teachers’ show of au-/* 
thority should be constructively critical 
and advisory if may and forcible if it 
must. 

Organization is by no means all. Some 
school situations are organized to death, 
till the very life is foreed out Many 
school officials act as though they believed 
the only necessary thing to do to be sue- 


cessful in any community is to get an or- 


ganization effected. This is the 
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they take and are so often disappointed 
when they get a thing worked out splen- 
didly on paper and it fails to go. They 
sit down on their oars to see the wonderful 
machinery work and it fails to operate. 
That, perhaps, is the reason that so many 
Parent-Teachers’ Associations are only 
empty organizations, showing a wonderful 
insight and example of the author’s archi- 
tectural ability in air-castle building. It 
does not appear at all necessary in any 
form of organization to complete it first. 
This is especially true in the organiation of 
social groups. Let them grow into forms 
as demands appear. Student self-govern- 
ment may fit into this description. Rome 
was not to build in one day and any attempt 
to make a form of student self-government 
emerge like Pallas Athene, full grown from 
the brain of one person is foredoomed to 
failure. It could never be foreed. 

The first step in the experiment is to get 
the teachers in sympathy with it. If this 
* can not be done, don’t begin. The prin- 
cipal is not the hub in this matter but the 
faculty is. Second, explain to the student 
body the significance and purpose of the 
experiment. It takes a long time for such 
ideas to take root sufficiently to prompt ac- 
tion. When they want it let them have it, 
but in broken doses, such as management 
of athletics in cooperation with the faculty. 
At the outset there will have to be a presi- 
dent of the student body. In my school 
from the first it has been a young man 
from the senior class. The students should 
select this person without any interference 
from the faculty. Quite generally they will 
select the student who will get the support 
and have the cooperation of the students. 
The prestige of this student will go a long 
way in ‘‘putting things across’’ which the 
student council will want to recommend to 
the student organization. If the faculty 
is not too officious the students will seek ad- 
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vice as it is needed. The president of the 
student association with the help of some 
teacher manages all the finances of the stu- 
dent association, such as income from ath- 
letic games, dramatic performances, sub- 
scriptions, end advertisement money from 
the high-school publications. In the course 
of the school year this amounts to several 
thousand dollars. Give students at least 
control of outside school activities at first. 
Each class should select a committee, a boy 
and a girl. This committee could very 
profitably have charge of the convocation 
periods, get up the programs and see that 
different students in the class have an op- 
portunity to take part in some beneficial 
way. <A friendly spirit of competition 
among the various classes in the school is 
thus maintained. Responsibility for defi- 
nite tasks will develop initiative and help 
to create a spirit of solidarity in the group. 
Students are often preached at ad nauseam 
and this plan gives them a chance to select 
their own outside speakers or to choose any 
other kind of entertainment they desire. 
When the high school is part of a city 
system the principal -is technically respon- 
sible to the superintendent, but in a more 
real sense he is responsible to the commu- 
nity. He touches the publie more directly 
and effectively, if he is fit for the position 
he holds, than the superintendent, or than 
principals of elementary schools, because 
of the complex social problems with which 
he has to deal, and this is one of the most 
critical points of contact with the public, 
The high-school faculty should never let go 
of the student body, that is, turn over the 
management of everything about the gov- 
ernment of the school to the students, to the 
extent that the reins could not be drawn 
to pull the student body into line if it ever 
became necessaryy and as for that matter 
should give up/no Phase of the government 
of the school completely. It should be a 
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cooperative organization and the students 
will always be glad to seek advice and assist- 
the 


arrogance, one of the dictator or 


attitude of 


ss 


ance from teachers if an 
is not assumed. 
like to do 


Give them an opportunity to show the char- 


than thou’’ 
| Students generally things. 
acter of their initiative. Nothing can de- 
velop leadership more effectively than such 
a form of government, leadership in all 
Students 
in the high schools of the land are at an age 
life. the self- 


conselous age, ves, the age 


walks of life in a miniature form. 
teeming with They are at 
one might say 
at which real consciousness begins and a 
time when impressions are more permanent 
than at any other time in their lives, per- 
haps. They are capable of better individ- 
ual and social organization now than at any 
other period. If students are aided in es- 
tablishing the proper social life in the high 
school there is no one greater educational 
asset to be gained anywhere than from at 
tendance at such an organized school. 
There is much criticism in all parts of the 
controlling the dress and 
social of 
Much of this can be eliminated if the man- 


Any 


country about 


activities high-school students. 
agement can be left to the students. 
one W, tempts to manage the dress and 
social tions of high-school students by 
coercion will have a white elephant on his 
hands so unwieldy that it will be an im 
possible situation from the standpoint of 
accomplishing any lasting good. 

After all outside student activities have 
been gradually turned over to the students 
some of the daily routine of the school may 
be left to them to legislate for and to man- 
age. 
hall. 
to turn the management of this over to the 
students, but it has been done. It is true 
that some of the most modern ideas of ad- 


ministration and of school architecture are 


In our school we have a large study 
It has taken a year or more to be able 
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not to have these large study |} s but 1 
stead have smaller rooms where students di 
their study under the supervision of a 
teacher or have a larg brary and a study 


combined in char 


nall irge of a trained 

brarian. There are hundreds of large high 
schools, however, that do have these large 
study halls and the problem of w rkrge 
this out 1S a real one kort inateivy we have 
worked and are working out a system of 
student management for both the large 
study hall and the supervised study library 
There are six hour periods each day and 
the students in each period select a mon 
tor and an alternate to be responsible for 
the order in that period. They aiso eieet 


a teacher sponsor to whom the monitor may 
The 


permission to students to leave the hall, re 


monitor grants 


appeal in case of need. 


ports to the principal’s office any tardy o1 
absent students to be entered in the reeord 
of the office and dismisses students to the 


principal's office for correction when a 
disturbance of the quietness of the ha js 
observed. 

The most that can be said of this sort 


monitor has worked for 


system is that it 


several years and thus has saved the boards 


of edueation the amount of one teacher’s 
salary that would otherwise have to be sp 
merely for police duty rhis same systen 
is easily carried over to the newer plan of 
smaller rooms or to larger librarv reading 
rooms, and where a course for training | 
brarians is offered in the high sehool,. stu 
dents in that work can take the pla of 


the paid librarian, which is another 
if it had 


This ean be successfully 


of money no other 
senior high school where both 


the 


It was 


same building. 


above that each Glass 


mentioned 
a boy and a 


the 


elects each year a committee, 


girl who, together with the president of 
eouneil 


student body, compose the student 
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This council makes decisions in regard to 
punishment of any infraction of the rules 
adopted by the student body and reports to 
the principal any such decision if the case 
is serious enough to warrant suspension 
from school. This has never oecurred yet 
in our school since this system of govern- 
ment has been in operation. This council 
has prescribed and executed punishment of 
several minor offenses with good results. 
The fact that there has been but one case 
out of several hundred possible cases this 
year attests the usefulness and success of 
the plan. | Student self-government is not 
a fake nor a show but a real solution of 
some of the difficult disciplinary problems 
that arise in secondary education. I have 
no hesitation in saying that with modifica- 
tions to suit local conditions a workable sys- 
tem of student self-government can be used 
in any secondary school. When this is 
done the American high school will be the 
very standard of our democracy. 

A. O. BowpEen 


Huron, 8. D. 


THE SMITH-HUGHES ACT FROM A 
LAYMAN’S STANDPOINT 

Tue Smith-Hughes Act, having been ac- 
cepted by nearly all the states of the Union, 
contains many encouraging provisions which 
should tend toward the unification and 
strengthening of the now scattered and often 
disharmonious and disjointed efforts at voca- 
tional and agricultural education and voca- 
tional teachers training. 

While the law will be amended in one or the 
other of its sections and the adjustment of the 
various practises and policies of the states to 
the new requirements will take some years, 
nevertheless, the mere fact of there being a 
centralizing agency, a clearing house as it 
were, between the vocational and agriculture! 
interests of the different states should tend to 
the formulation of national educational prin- 


ciples. 
This could be done without interfering with 
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the local or regional needs of the individual 
states or region. 

All human activities are primarily based 
upon the economic necessity to provide food, 
shelter and clothing, requiring mental train- 
ing and the acquisition of knowledge for pro- 
viding these economic necessities in sufficient 
quantity and desirable quality. 

In addition to satisfy these physical require- 
ments there is the fundamental desire for the 
self-preservation of the race and of the nation 
with all its humanistic, ethical, literary, cul- 
tural and educational demands to satisfy the 
spiritual needs of the people, proportional to 
the degree of civilization’ prevailing for the 
time being. 

But, however the form, manner or intensity 
of these demands may vary according to time 
and locality, the fundamental principles of 
manual skill, physical ability to perform a re- 
quired task, mental alertness and the ethical 
forces for collective action to satisfy economic 
needs and the instinct for self-preservation are 
the same at all times and with all nations. 

Hence the phenomenon of a remarkable uni- 
formity of educational endeavors with modern 
nations, however diverse racially, politically or 
socially. Economically and industrially they 
are all striving for the same goal by practically 
the same educational means. 

The nature of these fundamentally nee- 
essary educational means once being recog- 
nized the Federal Board for Voca Edu- 
cation should prove a welcome a cient 
agency to give national recognition and unity 
of purpose to these fundamental social eco- 
nomie educational principles, however the form 
of their application may vary locally and 
regionally. 

The following practical example may illus- 
trate what is meant. 

The labor turnover in our industries and 
other vocational occupations, that is, the mi- 
gratory tendency of labor to move from place 
to place, has became an enormous tax upon 
cost of production, distribution and transpor- 
tation, alike economically serious, civically de- 
moralizing and socially menacing. With a 
constant labor turnover of 150, 300, 500, 600, 
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1 in some cases even more per cent., there 18 for Voeat Ki 
tv of social and cultural life with a ‘ountry from 300 t 
portion of the population with all of its The writ 


a hy det riorating influences, and it Wl l tensive ilnvestig 


re the united efforts of all social forces turnover 
r finding and eliminating the underlying 1 statement 
es of this phenomenon of excessive labor ne insta 
ver and to minimize its effects upon our 
al-economie fabric thorities would 


If a textile mill has a labor turnover of 300 try, socially and 

ent. and it costs forty dollars to break in vided the Federal B 

new employee, then this is a loss of $120,000 state of inert bu 

Deducting from this an unavoidable, say 25 with all t 

er cent. of normal turnover, at $40 per in- ffering to the Fe 
dividual. then there is a surtax of $119,000 — service to the 


dded to the eost of production, which the — tional and commer 


mate consumer eventually pays in some uto effective 
ape ‘ erce Col ‘ 
Fortunately the industries are waking up to after the war 


realization of the danger to them and to the The Feder Boar 





nmunity lurking in such a condition. But source of informatior 





rkingmen, the teachers and the people trade and commer 
large are not vet aware of the meaning ot position to assume s 
t treme! dous waste What can the teach The courses alre 
to meet the exigen 


Federal Board 
Thus, the judi 


do’ Leaving aside other remedial meas 
supposing the need of a national prin 
nle of general, not specific, vocational 
dueation for the unskilled, and for the sem orcement of the 
led was universally recognized by all edu- 
tional bodies throughout the country. 
Then the Federal B ard for V« cational Edu- 
would be the best agency to see to the 
pplicat ih of this educational principle be ae TIE 
ng applied to the semi-skilled and unskilled — },,, upon civic and 


iniformly, though the details of application Chi 
vy varv. What would be the result on th nsienificant perce 





reduction of cost of labor turnover? Every social benefits the 


} 


employee entering a semi-skilled or unskilled the investment It 


ob, no matter what part of the country he Smith-Hughes A 
came from, would have a certain amount of vork of the yu 
preparatory vocational training which would tt il preparatory 
reduce the cost of breaking him in by it bility oT t 7D 
‘ty per cent. Thus, assuming the est 1 to do 


ited cost to the country of the present labor the d 


turnover to be one billion dollars, the pr ce the di 
vention of waste by the country-wide adoption But ther 
of such an educational principle, to be carried tl mn 

1t under the guidance of the Federal Board y the S 
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Mann and other school reformers of their time, 
doing such highly praise-worthy work in put- 
ting our educational system upon a solid basis, 
cast about for a suitable organization they 
found it in the German elementary system. 
But that system was devised to suit the social 
stratification and class education of Germany. 
As long as the population of the United States 
remained comparatively homogeneous with few 
industrial workers and these widely scattered 
among small industries with frequent oppor- 
tunity to set up shop for themselves, the eight- 
grade elementary school system served its pur- 
pose very well. But in Germany the eight- 
grade system was devised to keep the boys, 
destined for vocational life, in school until 
fourteen and then go to work and to the con- 
tinuation school until eighteen. Beyond the 
continuation schools there were the journey- 
men’s schools for perfections in specific trade 
training. With the rapid growth of our in- 
dustries and their expansion into large, con- 
centrated corporate organizations masses of 
industrial workers began to surround the cen- 
trally located plants and with the absolutely 
necessary division of the huge concern into 
groups and departments with their separate 
staffs and the unavoidable military discipline, 
necessary to keep the organization together, 
social stratification set in. 

Just as in the military army the officers are 
separated from the private by education and 
social tradition, so likewise the officer in the 
industrial army became separated from the 
mass of the workers, the theory of democracy 
notwithstanding. 

Then, with the increasing demand by the 
industries for greater skill and mechanical 
and technical knowledge, the high school was 
invaded to satisfy these demands. 

But the traditional American high-school 
organization was, and is, not prepared to do 
justice at the same time to increased demands 
of college preparation, to the inereased de- 
mands for civie-social-economie preparation 
and for industrial-technical preparation, and to 
do work which ought to be done in the school 
Nor do the technical high schools 
Thus, while the 


below. 
produce shop mechanics. 
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German eight-grade elementary school is al- 
ready vocationally preparatory in the seventh 
and eighth grades, like the Munich schools, 
that socially stratifying system has an effective 
and efficient outlet for the taking care of the 
latent talent, lying dormant in the industrial 
worker, in, the high-grade continuation and 
journeymen’s schools which in turn leads the 
ambitious to the very high-grade specific in- 
dustrial trade schools and to the trade-master 
schools. 

Having no such outlets for our German im- 
ported elementary system, and frowned down 
and scoffed at by the high-school people and 
students as non-cultural, the industrial annex 
of the high school being entirely inadequate 
to meet modern industrial needs, the boy and 
girl leaving the elementary school at fourteen 
and going into vocational life has even less 
outlook socially and vocationally than the boy 
and girl in Germany under the same circum- 
stances. Hence, the eight-year American ele- 
mentary school tends to keep its graduates 
down to an industrially inferior and as a con- 
sequence socially inferior position. 

For nearly fifty years the writer has been 
active in industrial educational work while 
pursuing his vocational occupation, enjoying 
exceptional opportunities to observe the inter- 
action and reaction upon each other of both 
education and industry, and as a result of this 
lifelong study the writer is convinced that 
this peculiar relation of our eight-dade ele- 
mentary-school system has of late years, un- 
consciously to be sure, contributed to our 
menacing social-industrial unrest by repress- 
ing dormant talent and ambition. The vital- 
ized junior high school could be made an ex- 
cellent agency to offer desired relief to this 
anomalous situation, for which no one is re- 
sponsible. To give this relief by recognizing 
this social-vocational function of the junior 
high school in modern industrialism, is what 
the Smith-Hughes Act has missed and omitted. 


CONCERNING EVENING SCHOOLS 


While the foregoing is an omission there is 
a grave commission in the Act which it seems 
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untary, or compulsory only by local option, as 
is the case in Prussia. The number of the 
states where attendance is voluntary is, how- 
ever, gradually decreasing; in the twelve 
months before the war compulsory continua- 
tion school laws were passed for Hamburg, 
the Duchy of Anhalt, and the two principali- 
ties of Reuss. 

The latest state to consider this subject is 
the principality of Lippe-Detmold, where a 
Continuation School Bill was considered this 
spring. The matter had already been under 
consideration before the war, but was then set 
aside for some time, and has now been again 
taken up at the instance of the chamber of 
commerce for the principality. A short pre- 
amble to the new bill states that Germany 
must expect keen competition in the region of 
commerce after the war, and that the coming 
generation must be prepared to meet this com- 
petition. At present many children leave the 
elementary schools insufficiently equipped for 
the work which they will have to do, and it is 
the object of continuation schools to complete 
their equipment and to render them capable of 
more useful service to the community. If this 
purpose is to be fulfilled, however, attendance 
at continuation schools must be compulsory 
and it must be compulsory throughout the 
whole empire, so that children can not escape 
the obligation by moving from one part of 
the country to another. The continuation 
shools must be so designed as to make the 
coming generation better and more capable 
men and citizens, and steps must be taken at 
onee, whilst the war is going on, to make all 
necessary preparations, so that the work can 
begin as soon as the war is over. 

Attendance at continuation schools in Lippe 
is to be obligatory upon boys and girls from 
the time they leave the elementary school at 
fourteen years of age until they reach the age 
of seventeen, and it can be extended for a 
further year if a certain standard of profi- 
ciency is not reached at the age of seventeen. 
The schools will be divided into commercial, 
agricultural, and domestic economy continua- 
tion schools; citizenship will be taught in all 
three types of school, and physical exercises 
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will be obligatory in all for boys, as will cer- 
tain domestic subjects for girls. The cost of 
the new schools will be borne by the locality, 
but help will be given to poor districts by the 
state, and in places where great difficulty is 
experienced in providing accommodation they 
may be released by the state from the necessity 
of providing continuation schools for the time 
being. The hours of instruction to be pro- 
vided will be 240 annually, or six hours a week 
during 40 weeks, but this number may be in- 
creased where desired. Teachers in the elemen- 
tary schools, both men and women, will be 
required to give instruction in the continua- 
tion schools at suitable rates of payment, and 
they will be required to attend courses of in- 
struction to fit them for this work. Special 
technical teachers and teachers with practical 
experience may be engaged for technical 
classes. 

The bill has passed its first reading in the 
diet with comparatively little opposition and 
has been referred to a committee of the cham- 
ber for further consideration. 

INDUSTRIAL SUPERVISION COURSES AT 

BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 

Own June 17 the first group of students be- 
gan work in the course of industrial supervi- 
sion at Bryn Mawr College, open to college 
graduates, which has been established by funds 
provided by the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, with the endorsement of the 
chairman of the Federal Labor Policies Board 
and the Office of the War Department. In 
all there are twelve students, among whom are 
graduates of Smith, Radcliffe, Wellesley, Cor- 
nell, Mills and other colleges and universities 
of the west and south. Some of these have 
done graduate work at Bryn Mawr, Radcliffe, 
Cornell and the University of Pennsylvania. 
The students are largely recruited from the 
ranks of teachers; all have been out of college 
one year or more. Three are graduates of 
1917, two of 1916; the others are graduates of 
from four to ten years’ standing. One student 
has been in the school of architecture at Co- 
lumbia University and expects to use her in- 
dustrial training in the field of industrial 
housing. Two students have had secretarial 
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During this month thi I : ted 
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ve been introduced by the offi the Se 
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theory of industrial supervision 


time to practise in som 


their 


pecial line of industrial manag 
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the distinguished lecturers 


ctical experience on industrial hygi 


npilovment management, and industrial svs 
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president of Dartmouth 
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trained by private agencies through impetus 
given to the work by the Federal Board, using 
Federal Board courses of instructions. In- 
complete reports from state vocational authori- 
ties for May returned over 6,000 men in train- 
ing—3,370 in radio classes and 2,508 in 
mechanical classes—and it is estimated, on the 
basis of April returns, that the complete re- 
ports for May will show the number in train- 
ing to be at least 7,500. On June 13 the May 
reports showed 165 radio classes operated in 
38 states and 172 mechanical classes in 49 com- 
munities in 14 states. 

Almost daily reports of additional classes 
being formed were coming in from California, 
Wisconsin, Missouri, New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. Since the May letters were sent out, 
urging the establishment of new classes and 
the continuance of those in operation, renewed 
activity has been reported in at least 20 states. 

The Federal Board war emergency training 
bulletins have become standard courses in 
corps schools, such as the Quartermaster Corps 
at Camp Joseph FE. Johnston, Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

Of these bulletins or course outlines some 
25000 copies have been furnished directly or 
indirectly to the War Department committee 
on education and special training for use in its 
classes, in which the number reported in train- 
ing was 7,086 in April, 10,685 in May, and 26,- 
666 in June. Contracts in force provided for 
the training of 100,000 men during the current 
vear This training under military control has 
been found necessary to provide for the needs 
of the Army in addition to the training in 
voluntary classes under the Federal Board. 


UNITED STATES STUDENT NURSE RESERVE! 

THE government is calling for 25,000 young 
women to join the United States Student 
Nurse Reserve and hold themselves in readi- 
ness to train for service as nurses. 

The war is creating an unprecedented de- 
mand for trained nurses. Only those who have 
taken the full training course are eligible for 
service with our forces overseas. These nurses 


1 Printed by authority of the Woman’s Com- 
mittee, Council of National Defense. 


are being drawn largely from our hospitals at 
home. Their places must be filled by student 
nurses enrolled for the full training course of 
from two to three years. Every young woman 
who enrolls in the United States Student 
Nurse Reserve is releasing a nurse for service 
at the front and swelling the home army which 
we must rely on to act as our second line of 
hospital defense. Upon the health of the 
American people will depend the spirit of their 
fighting forces. 

The call is for women between the ages of 
nineteen and thirty-five. Intelligent, respon- 
sible women of good education and sound 
health are wanted—the pick of the country. A 
college education is a valuable asset, and many 
hospitals will give credit for it. Credit will 
also be given for a special scientific equipment 
or for preliminary training in nursing, such 
as that given in special courses now being con- 
ducted by various colleges and schools. Some 
schools, on the other hand, do not even require 
a full high-school education. 

Women will be given an opportunity to en- 
roll in the United States Students Nurse Re- 
serve in any one of three ways: (1) As en- 
gaging to hold themselves in readiness until 
April 1, 1919, to accept assignments to nurses’ 
training schools. These women will be sent 
to the schools as fast as vacancies occur. 
Those of superior qualifications will be given 
preference, and it is, of course, possible that 
not every one who enrolls will be accepted. 
(2) As desiring to become candidates for the 
Army Nursing School recently established by 
authority of the War Department, with branch 
schools in selected military hospitals. (3) As 
engaging to hold themselves in readiness until 
April 1, 1919, to accept assignments to etther 
a civilian training school or the Army Nurs- 
ing School. Those who so enroll will be called 
where the first need arises. The government 
hopes that a majority of those who enroll will 
thus put down their names for both. 

There are 1,579 nurses’ training schools in 
this country. Their need is as great and im- 
perative as that of the Army School of Nurs- 
ing. Those who enroll for these schools will 
be assigned as vacancies occur. 
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of other 


use of students 


if any, to the erection and equipment 


fine and enduring buildings for the 
in the academical or graduate departments and, to 


some extent, to the foundation 


of scholarships, 


fellowships, or lectureships, the endowment of new 


professorships, and the establishment of special 
funds for prizes, 
In case I erect or 


provide during my lifetime for 


the erection of edifice as is de 
Article XXVIII, 
my trustees shall not be required to erect an addi- 


shall 


power to apply my said residuary estate 


memorial 


of this 


such a 


scribed in the first part 


tional memorial building, though they have 
complete 
for the benefit of the said university to the eree 
tion of other edifices of a memorial character, 
or to the other purposes specified in Subdivision 
l. All shall be 


made fireproof and shall be constructed in the most 


buildings ereeted as aforesaid 


substantial manner. 


remembered in 
Mr. Sterling which 


and Bones” is 


24 of the will of 


‘Skull 
Article 


reads: 


In grateful remembrance the benefits resulting 
to me when a student in Yale University, from my 
connection with the so-called Russell Sage Trust 
Association, and the advantages which I have since 
reaped in my professional life from the discipline 
and experience gained thereby, and as a testimonial 
of my appreciation of such benefits, I hereby direct 
my said trustees, out of the residue of the estate 
vested in them not hereinbefore effectually disposed 
of, to pay to the trustees of the said association 
and their successors in the trust, the sum of $10,- 
000; and it is my wish, although I do not impose 
it as a condition or trust, that they will invest the 
said sum and hold it for the purpose of applying 
the income to defray the annual expenses of the 
members of the said association while they are in 
the senior class of the academical department of 
Yale University, or in some way to provide for 


their comfort. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 

Tue British House of Commons on July 17 
passed on third and final reading the education 
bill introduced last year. 


Surerintennext H. B. Wirtsoyx, of Topeka, 
has accepted the superintendency of the Berk- 


eley, California schools. 
TristRaAM WaLkER METCALFE, educational 
editor of the Ne uw York Globe, has been ap- 
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pointed director of research of the Ni Ww York 
City Board of Education, sueceeding Dr. <Al- 
bert Shiels, now of Los Angeles. 

W. S. Smartt, high school 
Washington, D. C., has become specialist in 


hygiene in the Bureau of Education. 


principal in 


At the commencement exercises at the Uni 
versity of North Dakota the degree of honor- 
Dean 
Joseph Kennedy, of the school of education. 


ary doctor of laws was conferred on 
This degree has previously been conferred only 
on Dr. Homer B. Sprague and Dr. Webster 
Merrifield, formerly presidents of the univer 


’ and on Dean E. d. Jabcock. 


Dr. Ricuarp C. MacLaurin, president of the 


sity 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, has ac- 
ct pted an appointment as national director of 
college training, particularly to have charge 


of students’ 
War Department’s Committee on Education. 


army training corps under the 
The committee is to make a complete survey to 
ascertain what proportion of the students in 
each college are being turned out with tech- 
nical or other scientific training and to find 
out what needs to be done to increase that pro- 
portion. 
Presipent Guy Porter Benton, of the Uni 
versity of Vermont, who has been in France 
since early last September, will sail for home 
It is expected that President 


Benton will ask the trustees to renew his leave 


on August 24. 


of absence, as it is understood he is desirous 
of returning to the service of the War Work 
Council of the Y. M. C. A. 

Dr. Treat B. Jonnsox, professor of organic 
chemistry in the Sheffield Scientific School of 
Yale University, is cooperating in research 
with the chemical section of the War Depart- 
ment, and is acting as director of a field lab- 
Yak 


University for gas experimentation work. As- 


oratory which has been established in 


sociated with him in this work are: Dr. 
Arthur J. Hill, Dr. Blair Saxton and Dr. 
Sidney E. Hadley, of the Department of 


Chemistry, Yale University. Dr. Norman A. 
Shepard, of the department of chemistry, at 
Yale University, is working in conjunction 


with Professor Johnson during the summer 
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ALDERMAN ALGeRNON Lez, John C. Gebhardt 
of the New York Luncheon Association, Miss 
Jean, of the Child’s Welfare Association, and 
Mrs. John Collier and Alderman Alexand r 
Braunstein, of the People’s Institute, recently 
the New York City Board of 
luncheon 


appear d bee fore 


Education in favor of the school 
President 


the board had appointed a committee to make 


system. Somers assured them that 


a survey of the number of children atfected 
and the general feasibility of the proposed sys- 
tem. He added that he hoped this 
would soon be returned. It will cost between 
$50,000 and $75,000 to establish the luncheon 


plan in the schools, but it is expected that 


report 


thereafter it would pay for itself. 


Tue Rev. Georce M. 
eral of the Paulist Fathers from 1904 to 1909, 
and previously professor of mathematies and 
director of the 
the Catholic University, died on July 8, at the 


SEARLE, superior gen 


astronomical observatory of 


age of seventy-nine years. Dr. Searle gradu- 
ated from Harvard College in 1857 and held 
positions in the Dudley, Naval and Harvard 
Observatories. 

Proressor A. J. Anprews, of Tufts College, 
Under his charg: 
Board of 
well at- 
and _his- 


is lecturing at Cleveland. 
for the Boston region the National 
Historical been 
tended 

torical 
and the 


around Boston. 


Service has giving 


lectures on the geography 
meaning of the war at Camp Devens 


other Y. M. C. A. “huts” 


dozen 


Martin WHEELER, Dur- 
fee professor of history, emeritus, at Yale Uni- 


Proressor ARTHUR 


versity, died at his summer home at Grove 


Beach, on July 17, aged eighty-two years. 


Dr. Joun L. Hunt died in July in Flush 
ing, L. I., at the age of seventy-nine years. 
He was district superintendent of schools until 
he reached the seventy-year age limit and re- 
tired on a pension. Dr. Hunt was elected vice- 
president of the McNeely Normal School and 
he occupied that place for two years and then 
resigned to become president of Packards Col- 
lege, in New York. From 1872 until 1879, Dr. 


Hunt was the proprietor of the Collegiate 
Training School of New York. 


He then took 
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up the practise of law. In 1889 he was elected 
a member of the board of education and served 
on that board until 1596, and from 1590 until 
1893 he 
he was made an assistant district superintend 
ent. In 1902 Dr. Hunt was appoint 
trict superintend nt. 


Mr. Hosparr W. WILLIAMS 


University of Chicago property to the valu 


was president of ehe board. In 15% 


has given to tl 


of $2,000,000, the gift being in memory of his 
father, Eli Buell Williams, and his 
Harriet B. Williams. Part of the income 


this great gift goes toward the development or 


mother, 


the school of commerce and administration 
at the university. 

Ohio, has 
and 


work. 


cessful completion of this fund was made pos 


Mount Union Coiriece, Alliance, 
received $512,000 for 


its educational 


end wment 


equip 
ment to increase Sue 
sible by the gift of $50,000 by the friends of 
the late Captain Milton, J. Lichty, M.D., of 
Cleveland. 


be named in his memory. 


The professorship of biology will 


Interior Depart- 


School at 


LANE, of the 
ment, that the 
Carlisle, Pa., has been turned over to the War 


SECRETARY 
announces Indian 
Department for hospital purposes and for the 
rehabilitation and reeducation of sick and 
wounded soldiers. 

WE learn from the 
that the Vienna University authorities have 
decided to exclude Galician students from th 
medical faculty. This will affect Jewish refu- 
The Judische Zeitung, of 


states that the object of the restriction will be 


Manchester Guardian 


gees. Lemberg, 
to bring into effect in Vienna such a boycott of 
Eastern Jews as was introduced by some Ger 
man universities before the war. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


EXEMPTION FROM EXAMINATIONS AND 
GRADES 


EXEMPTING students in the high school from 
the regularly scheduled examinations in the 
various subjects on condition that they attain 
not only a certain class grade in those subjects, 
but also a certain standing in deportment is a 
practise that is still quite prevalent through- 
out some parts of the country. 
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mately 38 per cent. of the pupils 
which should be assign 

24 per cent. of th 
isfactory, 


to LPprox mate ly é pe r cent, of the pupils. 


Does exempting students in the high schoo! 
from the regularly scheduled examinations 
the different subjects on condition that th 
make an Bxcellent Grade in those subjects lead 


to such a distribut mm of vrades as is indicate ad 


Phe 


a rule, do not like t 


here answer 1s apparent, Teachers, as 


» grade examination papers, 
Th 
result is that there is a very strong tendency 


in all 


and students prefer not to write them. 
subjects to assign grades sufficient to 
exempt from 25 to 50 per cent. of the students 
The consequences are 


the teacher 


from the examination. 


} 
pecom 


the marks given by 


the 


that 


more unreliable and standards set up 


within the subjects themselves are invariably 
lowered far below what they should be. 
The 


our high 


time has come when we should cleans 
schools of this unscientific and de 
moralizing practise. The principal, or teacher, 
who opposes such a purging is either insincere 
educational] 


or has failed to keep pac with 


progress. Hersert Kim er 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGY, 
STate NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Eau CLAIRE, WIs. 


QUOTATIONS 
A CRITICAL REVIEW OF THE 
EDUCATION BILL 


ENGLISH 


Wer 
with the action of 


the Edueation Bill. 


are at onee puzzled and disappointed 
the government respecting 

Few social measures have 
been introduced to the accompaniment of a 
Yet it 


a mere first step towards a national 


louder chorus of eulogies. was ob- 


viously 
This was very clearly 


system of education. 


shown in the earlier discussions on the com- 


the Bill. A 


members, applying constructive criticism, at- 


mittee stage of small group of 


tempted to widen it. The support they re- 


ceived was small, and even on fundamental 


questions, such as the freeing of the secondary 
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schools and the natural passage to them of all 


hildren wishing to go, or the 


protection ¢ f 


the pupils in the new continuation schools 
from a crude militarism, the division lobbies 
showed only a_ feebl quota of supporting 
members. The Labor Party made the feeblest 


how of all. 
But wh thes 


efforts to improve the Bill, they have made i 


government resisted 
coneession to what is known as the Laneashir 
not but 


sub 


ypposition, which only weakens it, 


largely reduces it to a shadow without 


stance. For the concession concerns the cen 
tral proposal of the Bill, which compels young 
persons between the fourteen and 


ages ol 
eighteen to attend continuation classes for 320 
hours annually, or something less than an hour 
each day. No eduecationist would imagine fo1 
a moment that such a provision could be a 
tinal solution of the problem of educating th: 
adolescent worker. The class which the youth 
is to attend is virtually to be prescribed for 
him. It the 
employed. It at the end of a heavy 
through it. It 
take the form of a cadet corps under militar; 


may be in works where he is 
may be 
day’s work or midway may 
It may deal with unrelated sub 


And even 


where these dangers are avoided, a system 0 


supervision, 
jects having no interest for him. 
only a tem 
The Bill recog 


nized this in the section giving the Board ol 


isolated classes ean at its best be 


porary and transitional plan. 


Education the power to increase the number 
of hours at which attendance at continuation 
classes was required. As there was no limit 
to the number of hours which might later be 
imposed, there was hope that we might grad 
ually evolve a good system. 

The Minister 


of Edueation deleted it as a concession to the 


But this provision has gone. 
Lancashire opposition. The change made 320 
hours annually the maximum amount of edu- 
eation possible under the scheme of compul- 
sory continuation schools. But he went fur- 
ther even than Lancashire, which had offered 
half-time education to sixteen if the classes 


after abolished. He 


given the local education authorities the option 


sixteen were has now 


of substituting 280 hours annually for the 320 
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cession? We may at least claim local option. 
But, above all, let our experiments, halting 
though they are, be accompanied by a frank 
recognition of the unity of the educational 
problem, and of need for secondary schools of 
diverse types for all children beyond the ele- 
mentary school age who are able to use them, 
and by the abandonment of policies which re- 
garding the elementary school as a school com- 
plete in itself for the children of the poor, 
would fasten upon us, as a permanent feature 
of our social life, a class view and system of 


eduecation.—London Nation. 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 
ANALYSIS OF MATHEMATICAL ABILITIES 
Dr. Aanes L. Rogers, lecturer in educa- 

tional psychology, Teachers College, recently 
published a monograph of 118 pages under the 
title “ Experimental tests of mathematical 
ability and their prognostic value”; No. 89 
of the Columbia University Contributions to 
Education. An interesting feature of this 
publication is that the tests were applied to 
two groups of girls between the ages of twelve 
and seventeen with the apparent assumption 
that they were normal mathematical students. 
One of these groups consisted of fifty-three 
students attending the Wadleigh High School 
and the other consisted of sixty-one students 
attending the Horace Mann High School for 
Girls. 

The serious teacher of secondary mathe- 
matics who aims to make the best possible use 
of all the friendly advice which is now so 
freely showered upon him is in danger of 
becoming bewildered and should perhaps be 
cautioned not to let others do all the thinking 
for him. Aft all many of these new tests 
differ only slightly from the tests he has been 
giving incidentally for years. Moreover, it 
must be remembered if a particular set of 
test exercises would become popular the stu- 
dents would soon find out that in order to 
pass a good examination they had to know 
certain special facts and hence such a set 
would soon lose its value for testing purposes. 
Popularity and usefulness appear to be incom- 
patible as regards special mathematical tests. 
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A real mathematical test implies that the 
student has to arrange his knowledge in a 
somewhat new order for the purpose of an- 
swering the questions. This element of nov- 
elty can not be canned and hence it will prob- 
ably always devolve on teachers who know 
just what their own students have been taught 
to make up tests to meet their special situ- 
ations. While we feel like warning the young 
teachers of mathematics not to take too ser- 
iously the many recent educational nostrums, 
we feel still more strongly inclined to urge 
them not to overlook these nostrums altogether. 
In particular, the present monograph contains 
much that is useful and interesting to teachers 
of secondary mathematics as well as to psy- 
chologists. 

The first chapter is devoted to a very brief 
summary of previous work and contains a 
statement of the purpose of the present mono- 
graph, as follows: “ To make an analysis of 
the abilities involved in high-school mathe- 
matics, to determine their efficiency and status, 
their interrelations and also their connection 
with certain other forms of mental capacity. 
Primarily it is directed to discover dynamic 
and quantitative relations mathe- 
matical abilities rather than to show how we 
think in mathematics from the standpoint of 
analytie or structural psychology.” 

This statement of purpose brings out an im- 
portant fact which is not exhibited by the title 
of the monograph; viz., that a study of the 
correlations between mathematical abilities 
and abilities along other lines constitutes one 
of the chief objects of the present monograph. 
Chapter IT., pages 15 to 41, contains a list of 
exercises used in the tests and a description 
of the conditions under which these tests were 
given. The exercises should be of especial in- 
terest to authors of elementary mathematical 
text-books since many of them involve some- 
what novel elements and relate to fundamental 
mathematical abilities. 

Chapter III., pages 42 to 89, is the longest 
chapter of the monograph and is devoted to an 
analysis of mathematical ability. This chap- 
ter has close contact with the memoir by J. H. 
Minnick, reviewed in the preceding volume of 
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elementary geometry. It is interesting to ful in the le af Ge 1 ¢ 
tte a conclusion reached on page 451, e} The eomplete t 


s expressed as follows: “ The ability to under given by the superintendent with the he 


stand sentences, to conceive clearly the mean in assisting principal The procedure 
r of a given problem, is as important an el g g¢ the test w refu | 
nt in its solution as any connection it has the conditions under 
th algebraic symbols or their manipulation,” by all pupils would be as near ke as 


The two concluding chapters are devoted to — sibl The papers were ex 1 and 
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prognosis of mathematical ability and to a by the teachers who were g 
summary of conclusions. Detailed explan- tions. Their work was carefully checked 
ations are furnished for the use of tests for the superintendent to avoid possible errors 


the purpose of determining quickly the mathe 


matical intelligence of pupils of the Junior SUperin ndent w t te t 
High School with a view to improving their such a way as to bri it clearly t 
classification. Attention is called, page 75, t feNCLEeS I 


the fact that these tests realize partially condi 
tions which the ordinary examinations do not © accomip 
ittempt to satisfy. It is thus evident that th 
present monograph aims to be directly useful 


to the high school teachers and such teachers 
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In other words any class record above fifty per 
cent. is satisfactory and any class record below 
fifty per cent. is unsatisfactory. 

lable IL. shows the results by grades in the 
schools tested. 

Table ILI. shows the results by subjects in 
the schools tested. 

Table IV. varies with each individual class 
and shows the results of the test for each teach- 
er’s room. 

TABLE II 
TOWN OF GRISWOLD—FOUR OPERATIONS—RESULTS BY 
GRADES 


Number Per Cent. 

Total Number Equal to Equal to 

Number Below or Above or Above 

Grade Papers Standard Standard Standard 
ill 272 50 222 81.6 
iv 278 110 168 60.4 
Vv 248 113 135 54.4 
vi 252 116 136 53.9 
vii 148 91 57 38.5 
Vill 79 45 34 43.0 
Total 1,277 525 752 58.8 


CONCLUSION S— 
1. Per cent. of papers above standard (58.8) for 
town is satisfactory. 
2. Test indicates that ability of third and fourth 
grade is very satisfactory. 
3. Test that 


eighth grade is not satisfactory. 


indicates ability of seventh and 


TABLE Ill 
TOWN OF GRISWOLD—FOUR OPERATIONS——-RESULTS BY 
SUBJECTS 


Number Per Cent 


Total Number Equalto Equal to 

Number Below or Above or Above 

Subjects Papers Standard Standard Standard 
Addition 319 164 155 48.5 
Subtraction 319 126 193 60.5 
Multiplication 319 122 197 61.7 
Division 320 113 207 64.6 
Total 1,277 525 752 58.8 


CONCLUSIONS— 

1, Addition is poorest taught subject and results 
are unsatisfactory. 

2. In general the three other operations have been 
taught satisfactorily. 

3. Division is the best taught subject. 


Under Tables II. and III. general conelu- 
sions are drawn based on the central tendencies 
as indicated by the per cent. column, 
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Under Table LV. suggestions are given based 
on a study of the work of that particular class. 


TABLE IV 


SCORES OF PUPILS UNDER CARE OF TEACHER NAMED 


ABOVE 

Number Per Cent 

Total Number Equal to Equal to 

Number Below or Above or Above 

Subjects Papers Standard Standard Standard 
Addition 35 19 16 45 
Subtraction 35 10 25 71 
Multiplication 35 16 19 55 
Division 35 4 31 88 
Total 140 49 91 65 


Rank among Riverside schools, 4. 

Rank among all Griswold schools, 8. 

SuGGesTIons: The indicate that a few 
pupils in your class need special attention in all 
Drill a few minutes each day 
Set a desirable time limit. 


pa } eTSs 


four fundamentals. 
for accuracy and speed. 
To the whole class give special attention in addi- 


tion only. 


The room’s rank as compared with other 
rooms in the same building and as compared 
with all schools in the town is also given. 

These sheets in the hands of each teacher 
and graphs on charts furnished material for an 
interesting and profitable teachers’ meeting. 
The teachers learned how the whole system 
within which they worked stood compared to 
the standard seores and also how their own 
class stood compared to the standard and to 
the other their system. They 
learned what seemed to be the shortcomings of 
their system as a whole as well as the defi- 


schools in 


ciencies of their own class as far as the four 
fundamentals in arithmetic are concerned. 
They were given definite suggestions as to 
what to do to overcome these deficiencies. A 
most desirable state of mind was reached for a 
profitable discussion of methods of instruction 
and how to bring every room up to one hun 
dred per cent. efficiency before the next test is 
given. G. C. Swirt 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS OF GRISWOLD, 
JEWETT City, CONN. 


HOW GRADE PUPILS FEEL TOWARD 
THEIR STUDIES 


How much of human action is based upon 


knowledge? How much upon will? How 
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tells all about the countries and the different people, 
the different occupations and the different ways of 
the people.’’ ‘* Because we learn about the world 
and we learn what other countries do and what 


** Because you can 


they raise and how they live.’ 
draw maps and read books. The reason why I like 
it is because if you go to some foreign country you 
will feel so strange.’’ ‘‘It is fun to learn about 
the other continents and countries.’ 

Reading: ‘* Because reading is just like talking 
only you are reading. And after you have read a 
story a letter or something like that you never can 
forget it.’’ ‘‘Because I like to read fairy tales 
and myths.’’ 

Language; ‘*It is so much fun to make stories 
up about picture stories and read them to the 
class.’’ ‘*Beeause I like to make fairy stories up 
and myths and write to people when we do write 
to people in language time.’’ 

Music: ‘‘ Beeause it is so easy and beautiful. I 
play on the piano nearly every afternoon.’’ 

Handwriting: ‘‘Because when you work in an 


’? 


office you have to be a good writer. 


The 48 8A pupils were asked to state how 
they felt toward their studies, and to answer 
in terms of which studies they “liked” and 
which they “disliked.” Table IIT. gives the 
results in terms of per cents., and Table IV. 
gives feeling averages in terms of number of 
studies. 

TABLE II 
Percentage of 8A Pupils who ‘‘ Like’’ and ‘‘ Dis- 
like’’ Certain Subjects 


Subject Like Distike 
Arithmetic .. 96.6 3.4 
History . 69.5 30.5 
Reading 15.5 54.5 
Composition . 69.5 30.5 
Grammar . 34.7 65.3 
Musie . 85.7 14.3 
Cooking . 100.0 0.0 
Writing 83.3 16.7 
Drawing 0.0 100.6 
Manual Training. 100.0 0.0 
Average iia: Se 31.5 


TABLE IV 
Average Number of Studies ‘‘ Liked’’ and ‘*‘ Dis- 
liked’’ by All Pupils 


Feeling Studies 
Like . acs os oe 
Dislike oases 1.2 


Average number of studies earried 
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Table V. gives all of the feeling facts for the 
entire 8A group of 48 children in the sub- 
ject of Reading. 
TABLE V 
8A ‘* Feelings’’ toward Reading 

13 pupils reported 

16 pupils expressed no opinion on the ecards 

15 pupils expressed a liking for reading 

12 pupils expressed a dislike for reading 


Of the twelve children who said that they did 
not like reading, three said: “I have always 
disliked reading,” “It is a waste of time,” “I 
get E in the subject; ” three said that they did 
not like to give book reviews; two said that 
they did not like poetry; three said that they 
thought the material was too difficult to under- 
stand; one replied that she did not like 
“stories of murder”; one boy thought that 
there were not enough stories of adventure; 
and one was sure that the material was “ too 
dry.” 

The value of a simple study of this kind 
proved to be what was expected. (1) Teach 
ers were caused to think about and analyz 
the conditions of feeling in these groups. (2) 
Negative feelings of groups were discovered 
which had not been before suspected. (3) In- 
dividual differences proved to be more diverse 
than was thought. (4) The whole study was 
taken by the majority of the teachers in the 
proper light, as diagnosis, and remedial meas 
ures were devised to change negative feelings 
to positive. Results began to be apparent 
within a very short time (1) in a renewed 
thoughtfulness about and interest in the prob 
lems connected with the work on the part of 
teachers, (2) in a bright and more masterful 
attitude toward the work on the part of pupils, 
and (3) in an approximation toward that con- 
summate ideal “a happy school,” a school in 
which pupils, teachers, and principal find 
themselves engaged in tasks which use their 
interested attention and which are fitted t 
their individual capabilities. 

F. L. Wuirye\ 

SUPERINTENDENT OF THE TRAINING SCHOOL, 

Stare NorMAL ScHoo., 
DuLuTH, MINN. 
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